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In their element 

As winter approaches, the Search 
and Rescue Squad is well prepared. 




Taskforce Regarder 

Police halt hoon driving 
in the Dandenong area. 



Frozen evidence 

Police are using historical forensic 
evidence to close cases. 




Diversity in the force 

Victoria Police aims to represent 
all aspects of the community. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 



In winter it’s important that we all take extra care 
on the roads. Driving is much more challenging 
in rainy and windy conditions, your visibility 
may be reduced, and trying to drive in flood 
conditions is extremely dangerous. I urge 
everyone to take special care on the roads 
over the next few months and stay safe. 

This edition of Police Life features a special 
article on road safety and the devastating 
impact of road traffic fatalities on families, the 
community, and also on our police who attend 
such scenes. We focus on the outstanding work 
of three policewomen in road policing, and the 
effect of road crashes on them personally. Their 
work is also having a real effect in attracting 
more policewomen to road policing, which has 
traditionally been seen as a male dominated area. 

Policing is a fulfilling vocation which offers so 
many different careers, and some of these are 
highlighted in this edition. Whether it is search 
and rescue, crime scene work or forensics, 
working in a large national taskforce, or shutting 


down hoon driver behaviour in outer Melbourne, 
our police have the opportunity to develop their 
skills across many different areas. 

Fittingly, in a year commemorating 100 years 
of women in policing, this edition of Police Life 
also celebrates the career of the late Catherine 
Margaret McVeigh, Victoria Police’s first ever 
female Chief Superintendent, who achieved so 
much during her 32-year career. We have come 
so far in 100 years - since the very early days of 
the 1950s, when there were fewer than 60 women 
in Victoria Police, to the extensive opportunities 
for women in Victoria Police now. We still have a 
way to go, but I am proud to see Victoria Police 
becoming an organisation that better reflects 
our rich and diverse Victorian community. 

Graham Ashton AM 

Chief Commissioner 

Follow CCP Ashton on Twitter at 

@GrahamAshtonCCP 
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MAKING NEWS For the latest police news visit vicpolicenews.com.au 


GROUP CONFERENCE 
SEES POSITIVE RESULTS 


Police are making young offenders face 
up to the victims of their crimes with group 
conferences. The model has been successful 
and there are plans for it to be used 
in future. 

Eight young people involved in the Moomba 
2016 affrays attended a Children’s Court 
diversion last year, and since then none 
of them have reoffended. 

Because of the success of a court ordered 
group conference in September last year, 
the police-led diversion initiative is paving 
the way for restorative justice. 

Taskforce Ares was created to investigate 
the Moomba incident and charged 37 people, 
the majority of whom were under 18. 

Of those charged, eight young people were 
chosen for the conference because they hadn't 
had contact with police or been before the 
courts and had admitted their guilt in court. 

The teenage boys aged between 16 and 18 
attended the conference at the Neighbourhood 
Justice Centre in Collingwood along with 
their parents or guardians, victims, Moomba 
event organisers, affected business owners, 
community leaders and police. 


It was Melbourne Youth Resource Officer 
Acting Sergeant Aaron Heriot’s idea to 
advocate for a group conference and 
prosecutor Sergeant Katrina Hall and 
Victoria Legal Aid also became involved. 

A/Sgt Heriot said the model was compelling 
because the young people were accountable 
and had to listen to how their actions had 
negatively affected victims and communities. 

“The feedback was really positive and each 
young person had to write a letter apologising - 
some of them were poignant,” he said. 

While some would argue for tougher sentences 
in the Children’s Court, A/Sgt Heriot said the 
conference was more meaningful and intensive 
than many people considered. 

He said there was nowhere for offenders to 
hide when listening to victims and community 
leaders talk about how they had been affected. 

“Some of the young people were uncomfortable 
when they realised how their actions were 
portrayed in the media and how it reflected 
on their culture. 


“One parent found out about her child’s 
involvement through a colleague after they 
appeared in the newspaper and spoke of 
the shame and embarrassment they felt.” 

Sgt Hall said the model was a unique 
opportunity to hear from victims. 

“While the young people started off talking 
about the impact on themselves, by the end 
they were talking about the impact on the 
police, community, Moomba and the victims,” 
she said. 

“They had to speak in front of each other, 
they can't push the blame onto other people.” 

Each young person received a written plan 
with requirements such as going back to school, 
joining a sports club and all of them agreed 
to share the lessons they learnt with their 
friends and others their age. 


Image Making justice work 

01 Melbourne Youth Resource Officer Acting 
Sergeant Aaron Heriot and Prosecutor 
Sergeant Katrina Hall at the Neighbourhood 
Justice Centre. 

Editorial and photography: Andria Cozza 
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SMALL 

TALK 


VOXPOP 


DID YOU KNOW? 


What is your advice for staying 
safe during winter? 

SERGEANT DALE MCCAHON 

Leo ng at ha Police Station 


“Especially during the winter season it’s 
important to adjust your driving to the road 
and weather conditions. Also ensure your car is 
roadworthy and the tyres are in good condition 
with the right amount of air pressure.” 




LEADING SENIOR 
CONSTABLE 
TANIA PETERS 

Swan Hill Crime 
Prevention Unit 


“During winter we have less daylight hours, 
meaning people are often commuting in 
darkness. Plan ahead. Be aware. If listening 
to music only put one ear piece in and stick 
to well-lit routes.” 



Until the late 1970s policewomen 
didn’t have access to handcuffs 
or restraints, even though they 
had powers of arrest. 

They often had to wait for a policeman to 
arrive to assist them or had to improvise. 

One policewoman remembers using the 
belt from her jacket to restrain an offender. 


In 1980 Victoria Police's internal newsletter 
The Gazette published “the policy of issuing 
handcuffs and batons to policewomen is 
currently under consideration”. 

Shortly after women were issued with handcuffs 
and batons. 

Find out more about the history of women in 
policing at the Victoria Police Museum's Agents 
of Change exhibition, from 31 July. To find out 
more, visit policemuseum.vic.gov.au 


CONSTABLE 
ALEX BRESSANUTTI 

Swan Hill 
Police Station 


“If you're heading outdoors this winter, make 
sure family and friends know where you are 
going and how long you plan to stay there. 
That way if things don't go to plan they'll 
know where you are.” 



BE PART OF THE STORY 


Join the Conversation 

Police Life loves hearing what you think about 
the magazine, your local police and Victoria Police 
in general. Write or email Police Life at: 

Police Life 
GPO Box 913 
Melbourne, 3001 

Email: policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 



FACES OF VIC POL 

_ A 


An Essendon commuter, 
Matthew Caserta, recently 
wrote to Victoria Police to 
express gratitude for the work 
of Protective Services Officers 
(PSOs) Steven Mazziol and 
Jackson Giles. 

Mr Caserta said he witnessed some 
disruptive passengers and, shortly after, 
one was arrested. 

“I'd like to commend the two officers for 
dealing with the situation in such a calm 
and appropriate manner,” he said. 

The two PSOs also helped an elderly 
gentleman safely down the platform ramp 
while Mr Caserta looked on. 

“Straight away, they went to the aid of the 
male and assisted him all the way to the 
street,” Mr Caserta said. 

“It gives me, and I'm sure everyone else on 
the platform, a great sense of safety and 
reassured me that if ever I needed it there 
would be officers always willing to help. 



“Having seen both these situations happen it 
was good to see the contrast of the members 
going from professional, yet assertive during 
the arrest, to ensuring the safety and welfare 
of a commuter.” 

Image Commuter care 

01 Mr Caserta watched as PSOs Mazziol and Giles 
helped an elderly gentleman. 


Follow facebook.com/victoriapolice for more Victoria Police stories. 
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NICK PARISSIS 

Rank: Senior Constable 

Graduated: 1990 

Role: Community Liaison Officer 

Melbourne North Police Station 


Why did you join Victoria Police? 

I wanted a bit of variety, even as a kid I liked doing different things. 

I've been in the job for 27 years and I still do different things every day. 

Tell us about your role as a Community Liaison Officer. 

My role is educating people to prevent crime before it happens and 
fostering relationships within the community. My audience is everyone 
from kinder students to the elderly. I can go from presenting to schools 
about pedestrian safety and bike helmets to helping pensioners improve 
safety in the home - there's a really broad variety. We also run camps 
for children in the local area where we work with Grade 5 and 6 students 
on leadership, trust and consequences. In one activity we put Goldilocks 
on trial for burglary and theft. I’ve been doing the camps for a while and 
when I've gone to present to universities some students have come up 
to say they remember me from their camps. 

I can see the change the community liaison role makes. We get more 
reporting from people and they recognise members and say hello when 
we're out on the street. 

You have Greek heritage and speak Greek, how has that helped 
you in policing? 

I've used my Greek language a couple of times and it definitely comes 
in handy. Recently I was speaking to a robbery victim in Greek and other 
police know they can call on me and other officers who speak a second 


language if they need assistance. People can feel more comfortable 
and confident in their mother tongue. I've also started presenting 
policing and safety updates on Greek radio station 3XY and it’s been 
good to get the message out to that community. 

Tell us about a rewarding case from your career. 

In 1998 I was working at Sorrento for the summer and we had a five- 
year-old boy with autism go missing on the beach one day. The nearest 
assistance from other police units was coming from Mornington, so in 
the meantime my partner and I organised for people on the beach to start 
assisting with the search. So many people stopped what they were doing 
to join in. We also got the Southern Peninsula Rescue Squad involved and 
I went up in the helicopter looking for the child. It was a summer where 
we had already had numerous drownings in the bay and after about 45 
minutes the helicopter pilot started flying out further over the water away 
from the shore thinking like I was that the boy had drowned and been 
pulled further out. Just short of an hour later a call came through that 
a child matching the boy's description had been found wandering on 
the sand near Blairgowrie. The pilot landed the helicopter on the sand 
nearby and I remember running up to the child who had his name sewn 
into his bathers and thankfully it was him. I think I was more relieved 
than his mum who had tears running down her cheeks when we 
reunited them. I still remember that like it was yesterday. 

What would you say to people considering joining Victoria Police? 

It’s the ride of your life. There’s variety, job security, it’s always challenging 
and you never stop learning. 


Image Lasting friendships 

01 Sen Const Parissis briefs students from 
Carlton Primary School about their 
upcoming camp together. 

Editorial: Anthea Cannon 

Photography: Shane Bell 
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IN BRIEF 

PROACTIVE POLICING STORIES 



BELOVED MEMBER 
FAREWELLED 

Victoria Police farewelled its longest-serving 
member Sergeant Richard (Dick) Quigg after 
he passed away in April. 

Geelong Operational Safety and Tactics Training's Sgt Quigg 
gave almost 54 years of dedicated service to the community. 

He spent a large amount of his career in Geelong, including 
in the Geelong Crime Car Squad and Criminal Investigation 
Branch and later as an operational sergeant. 


NEW INFORMATION LEADS AUSTRALIA'S LARGEST 
TO FRESH LINES OF INQUIRY DRUG BUST 



Victoria Police's Homicide Squad Cold Case Team 
has several leads and are working through information 
from the public following Channel Seven's Million Dollar 
Cold Case series. 

Investigators assessed and verified information and all the cases 
covered in the series are making progress. 

In particular, there was a strong response to the appeal for help 
in the murders of Margaret Tapp and her nine-year-old daughter 
Seana and the case of Renita Brunton. 

If you have information, confidentially report to Crime Stoppers 
on 1800 333 000 or visit crimestoppersvic.com.au on the internet. 



A joint operation between Australian Federal 
Police and Victoria Police seized almost 903 
kilograms of the drug ice - the largest seizure 
in Australia’s history. 

The crystal methylamphetamine seizure, equal to nine million individual 
hits, was hidden inside floorboards at a Nunawading factory. 

Two men were charged for their alleged role in trafficking the drugs, 
which have an estimated street value of $898 million. 

A further $5 million worth of property, including industrial and 
residential buildings, motor vehicles and cash was also seized. 
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NEW ROLES LOCKED IN 
FOR CUSTODY OFFICERS 


Supervising Police Custody Officers (PCOs) will 
be introduced to 15 stations across Victoria. 

Sixty supervisors will be hired by the end of the year, to build upon 
the great work of the PCOs, which have cut the number of officers 
performing custody shifts by almost 80 per cent at the 22 stations 
where they're deployed, allowing officers to focus on preventing 
and investigating crime. 

While the custody sergeant will remain the officer in charge of a police 
jail, the supervising PCO will coordinate day-to-day operations, oversee 
the health, wellbeing, safety and supervision of persons in custody, 
staff and visitors, oversee court escorts and the receipt, processing 
and release of persons in custody. 

Visit policecareer.vic.gov.au/pco to find out how you can become 
a PCO. 


ON TRACK FOR 
SAFE TRAILS 


Victoria Police’s Solo Unit will have an increased 
presence in parks and on trails in an effort to reduce 
serious injury and trauma in off-road all-terrain 
riding and driving. 

Road Policing Command's Assistant Commissioner Doug Fryer 
said the same road rules applied to all motorcycles whether they 
were riding on a road, reserve, path or any other open public land. 

In the last nine months, the Solo Unit has checked over 1500 
all-terrain motorcycles and 4WDs and detected more than 900 
offenders across Victoria. 


ODD SPOT CORNER 



An unbearable loss 

Police and the public joined in for a bear hunt after a teddy 
toddled off. 

Frances, 6, lost her beloved Brown Bear in Brunswick and, 
thanks to missing posters and a Victoria Police Facebook 
post, a woman recognised the teddy bear and handed him in. 

Police were happy to be the bearers of good news 
and reunited Frances with her beloved furry friend. 

Her mother, Christine, said her daughter was miserable 
without her best friend and was relieved 
to see they would now be together fur-ever. 


Cat in custody 

A cat burglar who dreamed of adding his fur to the force at South 
Melbourne has gained a Facebook fan club. 

South Melbourne Police Station’s Sergeant Alex Griffith said for a few 
weeks the ginger cat made regular night visits to the front counter. 

“It was a really beautiful cat, very friendly,” she said. 

“He was probably just popping in to say 'hi' as he knew we're open 
all hours.” 

A Facebook post about the inaugural member of the Victoria Police 
Cat Squad on Stonnington's Eyewatch page garnered lots of likes', 
but, not one for the spotlight, the cat has rarely been seen since. 

Sgt Griffith said the cat was definitely not the most unusual visitor 
to the station, with so many lost dogs handed in to the station that 
they’d had to set up a dedicated water bowl. 

“And there's the station ghost,” she said. 
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The Search and 
Rescue Squad 
are experts in 
dealing with critical 
situations rain, hail 
or shine. Police Life 
met with the team 
to hear their tips 
for staying safe 
this winter. 


Working at the Search and Rescue Squad 
means no day is ever the same. 

Trained to find missing people, conduct 
vertical rescues and dive the depths of 
rivers and seas, the 20 squad members 
are prepared for most situations. 

Senior Sergeant Greg Paul oversees the 
squad and has witnessed first-hand what 
can happen when people tackle outdoor 
adventures without proper preparation. 

The unpredictable alpine region is one area 
that keeps them busy throughout the year. 

“In Victoria, we can get snow any time of year - 
even in January,” he said. 

“When people are travelling during the warmer 
months, they may be going for a bush walk, so 
they're wearing minimal protective clothing. 

“They may not even have navigation equipment 
on hand. The weather can change quite quickly 
and they can find themselves stranded.” 

When winter comes around and the snow season 
is in full swing, even the most experienced 
adventurers can find themselves caught out. 

Senior Constable Chris Morris has also found 
it to be the most dangerous time for those 
with a sense of adventure. 


“It’s always the start of snow season that 
catches people off-guard,” he said. 

“The first dump of snow can happen very quickly.” 

When last year's snow season began, the 
alpine region was blanketed in a thick layer 
of snow almost immediately. During that time, 
an experienced 24-year-old cross country 
skier embarked on a day trip across Mount 
St Gwinear in Baw Baw. 

Carrying only a small amount of food and 
a mobile phone, it wasn’t long until he 
found himself in need of assistance. 

“He brought minimal supplies along and as night 
fell, he became disoriented and unable to cross 
a snowed over track,” Sen Const Morris said. 


“A good cross country skier can do 30 
or 40 kilometres in a day and can go 
where snowmobiles can’t.” 

While he didn't want to discourage people, 

Sgt Braun stressed the importance of being 
prepared to better the chances of making 
it home safe. 

“Let someone know where you're going, know 
the current conditions and pack appropriately. 

“Investing in a personal locator beacon 
is another way to make it easier for us 
to find you if you need our help.” 

Sen Sgt Paul said technology could be a 
key tool when exploring the alpine region, 
but it was wise not to depend on it entirely. 


“Luckily his phone still had reception and 
that’s when we got called in.” 

Due to treacherous weather, many trees and 
power lines had fallen across roads, making 
the rescue difficult for the Search and Rescue 
Squad and local police. 

Following the squad's instructions, Baw Baw 
Ski Patrol were able to locate the man and keep 
him sheltered from the cold until police arrived. 

“The weather was extreme and with the roads 
blocked, we were lucky to have ski patrol 
on hand to help," Sen Const Morris said. 

“We provided advice over the phone 
until we arrived early in the morning.” 

The man was cold, but otherwise unharmed. 

“These rescues are multi-agency efforts, often 
including ski patrol, State Emergency Services, 
Ambulance Victoria and many others,” 

Sen Const Morris said. 

“Local police control the incident and when 
the task becomes complex we can step in 
to provide specialist operational support.” 

This collaborative approach is particularly 
useful when a person is missing in the alpine 
region, as the weather and location can make 
a time-critical rescue even more difficult. 

But Search and Rescue Squad’s Sergeant 
Mark Braun said it wasn't only novices that 
ran into trouble. 

“Sometimes the experienced skiers push 
themselves and go out further, making 
it difficult to recover them,” he said. 


“A lot of people rely on their phones without 
realising that in remote areas phones work 
a lot harder to maintain coverage and drain 
the battery power very quickly,” he said. 

“Remember to turn the phone off when 
it’s not needed, carry a separate battery 
for an emergency and consider turning 
off unnecessary apps.” 


60 Years of 
Search & Rescue 

This year Search and Rescue is celebrating 
its 60-year anniversary. The squad was 
formed in 1957 by Chief Commissioner 
Selwyn Porter after a search for missing 
men in Baw Baw sparked hundreds 
of letters from the public urging for 
a specialist team to be created. 

The squad included six divers known as 
‘frogmen’, who trained at a naval school. 

Last year the Search and Rescue Squad 
coordinated 206 bush search operations, 
while advising on many other missing 
person investigations. 

They also performed 48 underwater 
and 32 vertical operations. 


Images Frosty reception 

Police in the Search and Rescue Squad 
brave all weather conditions to bring people 
home safe. 


Editorial: Ashlee Williams 
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There is no group of drivers that infuriate 
the community, police and media as much 
as hoons. Their driving behaviour is high-risk 
and often dangerous. 

So in November 2015, when police were seeing 
an increase in intentional high-risk driving 
and illegal drag meets in the Dandenong, 
Cranbourne and Pakenham areas, it was 
decided an investigation team was needed 
to put a stop to it. 

Taskforce Regarder was born. The team worked 
with the local highway patrol unit and, for the 
first time, hoon driving was being investigated 
as criminal behaviour, rather than a traffic issue. 

Head of Regarder Detective Sergeant Luke 
Holmes said the aim was to “identify and 
prosecute key offenders, therefore disrupting 
hoon activity in the area”. 

“The hoons didn't expect this type of 
investigation, so we were able to catch 
them on the hop.” 

By the end of 2015, ‘skid’ events, which 
see drivers rev their engines and spin their 
wheels to do burn outs in front of hundreds 
of spectators, were increasing. 


Most of the events were organised through 
social media and text messages and crowds 
quickly dispersed when police showed up. 

“We wanted to put an end to these meetings,” 
Det Sgt Holmes said. 

“They were illegal and dangerous and there 
had been some very close calls of people 
being seriously injured.” 

While investigators set about identifying the 
organisers of these events, gathering evidence 
and building cases against them, highway 
patrol units continued their visible presence 
and enforcement of traffic offences. 

“This was a massive help to us,” Det Sgt 
Holmes said. 

“The Greater Dandenong and Casey/Card in ia 
highway patrols helped make the offenders 
think it was just business as usual.” 

During the investigation, in the early hours 
of 27 January, 2016, a horrific collision occurred 
on the EJ Whitten Bridge on the Western Ring 
Road in Keilor East. Ivana Clonaridis had been 
travelling with Harley Churchill in his ute, when 
it veered off the bridge and burst into flames, 


killing them both. It is believed the car was 
speeding and the pair had earlier attended 
an illegal skid meet. 

Regarder investigators knew more had to 
be done to stop the dangerous behaviour 
occurring across Melbourne and, armed 
with evidence, obtained search warrants 
at very short notice. 

Over five days, more than 340 police executed 
34 search warrants, arrested 46 offenders 
and seized 22 cars. 

“In this case, the offenders didn't see us 
coming and we were able to search houses 
and confiscate phones, cars and tyres,” 

Det Sgt Holmes said. 

“Most of the hoons just assumed they would 
get their cars back within 30 days under 
the Hoon Legislation. 

“But due to the offences falling under the 
Crimes Act we were able to charge many of 
them and were able to execute 465 warrants 
and seize the vehicles as evidence. 

“The courts ordered 14 of the vehicles 
seized to actually be crushed.” 
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Det Sgt Holmes said that had a massive 
effect on the usually arrogant hoon drivers. 

They don’t want to lose their cars. Many of them 
had taken out loans to pay for the cars and had 
borrowed extra money to hot them up. For the 
majority of them, it is about $45,000 they have 
borrowed, now with no car to show for it.” 

More than 40 people were charged during 
the Regarder raids and all offenders plead 
guilty at court to a number of offences. 

Four of them were jailed and others were 
fined thousands of dollars or ordered to 
complete community work. 

Marcus Reddecliffe was identified as the 
organiser of a number of skid meets in the 
south eastern suburbs. He was sentenced 
to three months in jail. 


“Working together, we totally stopped this 
type of offending in the Southern Metro 
Region, it was fantastic. 

“While people seemed to still want the events 
to occur, no one was willing to step up and 
be the organisers, they didn't want to lose 
their cars or go to jail.” 

The taskforce was recently awarded a 
regional commendation, with Assistant 
Commissioner Robert Hill presenting the 
awards at Dandenong Police Station. 

He praised the work of everyone involved. 

“Investigators looked beyond the traditional 
perception that this was traffic offending and 
went about conducting their investigation from 
a serious and organised crime perspective,” 

AC Hill said. 



Images Shut down 

01 CCTV footage from one of the hoon gatherings. 
02 The Taskforce Regarder team. 


Editorial: Janae Houghton 


Luke Close was sentenced to six months 
jail for his participation in four skid meetings. 

Det Sgt Holmes said it was an excellent 
investigation, involving a team of people 
who worked brilliantly together. 


“The serious nature of this offending was 
reflected in the subsequent court results, 
which saw several offenders including 
both partcipants and organisers receive 
custodial sentences.” 


“We had such a great relationship between 
our taskforce and uniform police, with the 
prosecutors and the courts," he said. 
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FROZEN 
IN TIME 


What started as a simple, 
small wooden box, lined 
with polystyrene foam 
and refilled each fortnight 
with dry ice, has resulted 
in more than 100 serious 
criminals being jailed. 

The 'freezer' as it is known, has since been 
upgraded and is now held in a state-of-the-art 
facility at Victoria Police’s Forensic Services 
Centre, but the decades-old evidence it holds 
continues to reap rewards. 

Back in 1984 Dr Tony Raymond was working 
with a small team of 11 biologists at Forensics 
who were using science to solve crime. 

Fingerprints were invaluable, but increasingly 
the scientists and police were finding forensic 
evidence, such as blood and other bodily fluids, 
which they couldn't test. 

DNA technology hadn't been founded as yet, 
but Dr Raymond and his team had an idea. 

By freezing biological material from exhibits, 
they hoped it would be preserved in 
anticipation of potentially solving crimes 
in the future, when the science advanced. 
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“We started saying that if we have material, 
it’s time to cut out that stain, that biological 
stain of semen, saliva, whatever, and put it 
in this minus 70 freezer and look to the future 
to see if we could do something with it,” 

Dr Raymond said. 

Little did he know this concept would grow 
into a powerful crime solving tool that would 
eventually be crucial to solving some of 
Victoria's most horrific historical crimes. 

Victoria Police’s Forensic Services Department 
Executive Director John Doherty said the team 
showed remarkable foresight to start collecting 
and preserving forensic evidence. 

“When the forensic science building was built 
in the early 1980s, they couldn’t have known 
then the massive paradigm shift that was 
coming to forensic science. That was the 
introduction of DNA testing,” he said. 

The first conviction from DNA was in 1986 in 
the United Kingdom and soon after testing 
evidence like blood advanced. No longer 
was a pool of blood required to obtain useful 
biological material - only a small scrape was 
needed to potentially obtain a DNA profile 
and nab the culprit. 

As the years went on so did advances 
in the field. 

In the late 90s Victoria Police established a 
DNA database, becoming the third jurisdiction 
in the world to have such a database, 
behind the United States Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI) and United Kingdom. 


Victoria also had the legislation required 
to allow police to gather DNA samples from 
suspects and offenders to build a DNA 
database shared by all Australian police 
jurisdictions. 

“At the end of the day good detective work 
is effectively what's needed, but DNA gives 
you an awfully good lead,” Dr Raymond said. 

It was investigation skills and DNA evidence 
that led to the first conviction from evidence 
in the Victoria Police freezer - serial rapist 
George Kaufman. 

The series of rapes committed by Kaufman 
had tugged at Assistant Commissioner 
Stephen Fontana's conscience for years. 

As a young detective senior constable 
in 1982, he was involved in the investigation 
of a disturbing rape. Then, as a sergeant in 
1986, he was tasked to look into a series of 
similar incidents, where women had been 
tied up, threatened with a knife and raped 
in their homes. 

During that investigation, Kaufman was 
identified as a strong suspect, but police 
didn't have enough evidence to charge him. 

Two years later, while Kaufman was serving 
time in jail but coming up for release, 

AC Fontana turned to the freezer for help. 

“We had a lot of samples taken to the FBI 
to do the analysis as we didn’t have that 
capability here yet,” he said. 




“We also had samples from Kaufman's home 
and his daughter, as well as evidence relating 
to other sex offences that we suspected 
him for.” 

Results showed he was the offender in 
six of those cases. Kaufman eventually 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 
21 years with a minimum of 18. 

In 2011, a team was set up to process 
the samples in the freezer. 

Since then, evidence from more than 
580 cases has been analysed. 

More than 425 DNA profiles have been 
added to the National Criminal Investigation 
DNA Database and, from those, 113 DNA 
matches have been reported. 

Those matches include 50 cases where 
Victorian people have been matched to 
a cold case crime and 19 cases where one 
cold case crime was matched to another. 

“On some of these serious unsolved cases 
that I was looking at back in the 1980s, pretty 
horrendous types of crimes, not only have 
we identified the perpetrators, but also linked 
them to other crimes,” AC Fontana said. 

“But it's not just about identifying the 
perpetrators. 


Editorial: Maria Carnovale 

Photography: John Pallot 


“It's gone from that to this and it’s just so 
rewarding because we're talking about real 
victims and giving them some sort of closure,” 
she said. 


“We often get a large number of suspects 
in these cases and analysing the samples 
taken from the suspects is a good way to 
eliminate them from very serious crimes.” 


Assistant Director of Laboratory Operations 
Biometric Services Division John Scheffer 
was working as a biologist when the freezer 
was established and remains at Victoria 
Police today. 

“There were very few cases where forensics 
was the primary piece of evidence that the 
investigators relied on to get an outcome,” 
he said. 

“Today, working here we see that on a daily 
basis. We are now what everybody relies on 
to move forward on an investigation.” 

A group of those responsible for founding 
the freezer were officially recognised recently. 
One of those people was Pauline Henthorn, 
who remembers the day the “beautifully crafted” 
wooden freezer box was lugged up to the 
Forensic office. 


Images Valuable evidence 

01 Kate Outteridge was part of the team that 
began work on extracting the historical 
evidence from the freezer in 2011. 

02 Ms Outteridge examines a DNA sample. 
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It takes many hands, 
minds and machines 
to make a 50,000-tonne 
ship float, so it makes 
sense that ensuring 
their activities remain 
above board is also a 
joint operation. Police 
Life embarked with the 
Trident Taskforce to 
search a container ship. 

Around the briefing table, the stark reality of what 
we were up against became plain: thousands 
of containers - 500 to be offloaded - aboard a 
260m-long ship with an estimated crew of 20. 

But standing on the wharf beside it as an 
unearthly crane claw swung overhead and 
tall trucks ferried the cargo around like 
a larger-than-life Tetris game made the 
challenge even more real. 

“It's like turning the Rialto tower on its side and 
searching that,” Australian Border Force (ABF) 
maritime operations officer Peter Blackmore said. 

The ship had been selected for the operation 
due to recent intelligence obtained by law 
enforcement agencies. 

The Victoria Police-led taskforce with ABF, 
Australian Federal Police, Australian Criminal 
Intelligence Commission and Austrac, is always 
working to uncover ‘rips' where drugs or illegal 
goods are stashed inside or onto a container, 
or even attached to the underside of a ship 
while it is docked in port. It is then swiftly 
collected in another port and the crew are 
often none the wiser to the silent stowaway. 

The method for such crimes ranges from 
highly-sophisticated cyber hacking to very 
basic brazenness. 

Information on the ship's previous stops, 
shore leave details of the crew and profiling 
of the containers helps investigators put 
together a picture of the risk of rips or 
illegal importation occurring. 


“We're working with international partners 
to look at more complex information sharing 
that will allow us to better target container 
rips,” Trident's Detective Senior Sergeant 
Troy Thomson said. 

“It's possible, you've just got to build the 
right relationships.” 

And when it comes to making friends, Det 
Sen Sgt Thomson is one of the best. As the 
first Australian law enforcement officer to 
study at the prestigious European Police 
College, his classmates from agencies all 
around the world have proved invaluable. 

Det Sen Sgt Thomson also collects media 
coverage of rip seizures from around the 
world and contacts the local agencies 
responsible to share what they learnt. 

“I’ve never not had a response,” he said. 

Trident is the only remaining waterfront 
taskforce in Australia so while their focus 
is on Victorian ports, they're also keeping 
an eye out for the rest of the country. 

“We're funded by the Commonwealth Attorney 
General's Department which is the key to 
being able to enable broad programs and to 
look laterally across the maritime and logistics 
supply chain,” Det Sen Sgt Thomson said. 

“Since the closure of the other taskforces 
we've gone from 20 to 60 calls a month 
from industry to help with issues. 

“It’s taken us a long time but in the past six 
months we've had the most success with 
industry, getting them to open up about their 
concerns. We can get more done by industry 
- they're very practical and able to influence 
change in their environment very quickly. 

“In one case we identified a supply chain where 
containers were suspected of being tampered 
with on a South American dock and we sent off 
an email to the company and within a few days 
they’d caged the containers to prevent people 
being able to access them.” 

Det Sen Sgt Thomson recently organised a 
conference for maritime companies to learn 
how to protect themselves from cyber-attacks 
and the growing influence of drug cartels so 
it's not surprising when his colleagues reveal 
his nickname from industry is '24/7' because 
of his willingness to help at all hours. 


“Port-side security makes a huge difference 
so you've got to have good PR,” Taskforce 
commander Detective Inspector Ken 
Ashworth said. 

“We play both the long and short game, 
some intel comes in quickly but we're 
more about disrupting the supply chain.” 

Before we headed up the gangway, the 
investigators were split into two teams - one 
to search crew cabins and the ‘super-structure’ 
of the ship, the other to head down below 
into the engine rooms and store tunnels. 

“Low paid workers on the ships make easy 
targets,” Det Sen Sgt Thomson said as officers 
sifted through the cabins. 

In a common room, investigators found a loose 
wooden arm on a couch that revealed a cavity. 
While there was nothing inside, Det Sen Sgt 
Thomson said it was a common method of 
concealing goods. 

Down in the darkness of the store tunnels, 
what appeared to be tightly-wrapped packets 
of drugs turned out to be bundles of towels. 

But a search doesn't have to find something 
to be successful. 

Three Victoria Police officers from North West 
Metro Region assisting the taskforce on the 
day were given a taste of working in maritime 
crime and were able to learn from ABF 
investigators, while other officers had 
brushed up their search skills. 

ABF Senior Investigator Christie Curtis is 
one of three ABF investigators and one intel 
officer assigned to the Trident Taskforce 
and was last year named as the inaugural 
Terry Finn Investigator of the Year. 

“I’ve been with Border Force for 12 years and 
haven't experienced anything quite like Trident 
before, it doesn't feel like we're from different 
agencies it feels like we're one group and 
there’s an understanding that everyone brings 
something different to the table,” she said. 

“It can only have benefits for the future, 
personally and professionally.” 


Editorial: Anthea Cannon 
Photography: David Johns & John Pallot 
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Det Sgt Thomson examines suspicious-looking bundles 
in the ship’s engine rooms, which turn out to be towels. 


Det Sen Sgt Thomson and Senior Constable Rhonda Flint 
at the ship's bridge. 


One team of officers search the crew quarters for any sign of illegal 
activities or drugs. 


Members of the taskforce check the area surrounding containers 
for signs of rips. 




9:51AM 


11:OOAM 
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MANY 

SHADES 


OF POLICING 


Twenty-three years after the Tasty nightclub storm, the rainbow 
which emerged is only getting more vivid at Victoria Police. 


On paper, Constable Brenton Erkens-Goss 
has the perfect background to serve the 
community. He's volunteered with the State 
Emergency Service as a road crash rescuer 
and has spent countless hours talking to and 
helping commuters as a Protective Services 
Officer (PSO). 

But policing is about more than just what 
appears on paper. 

“I came out to my family when I was 21 when 
I had my first relationship,” he said. 

‘They've always been supportive and there was 
a bit of ‘yeah, we know' when I told people.” 

As one of more than 100 Victoria Police Lesbian, 
Gay, Bisexual, Trans and gender diverse and 
Intersex (LGBTI) Liaison Officers (also known 
as GLLOs), Const Erkens-Goss uses his 
personal experience to provide specialised 
support to a community which still struggles 
with a high level of under reporting crime. 

“In one case recently I helped a transgender 
teenager who was experiencing family violence 
from her father who was withholding her 
medication,” he explained. 

“I mediated with her dad and helped them 
get counselling. 

“Her father simply misunderstood how his 
daughter was feeling and didn’t understand 
what she was experiencing, through specialised 
counselling this has educated him. 

“I strongly believe that everyone deserves to 
be treated equally and be able to live in their 
own skin without having to hide who they are.” 

Victoria Police's relationship with LGBTI 
communities hit rock bottom at the Tasty 
nightclub in 1994, when officers detained 
463 patrons for seven hours and subjected 
them to strip and cavity searches. 

In 2014, then-Acting Chief Commissioner 
Lucinda Nolan formally apologised; ushering in 
a new era of policing to rebuild and regain trust. 


Const Erkens-Goss said it was hard to hear 
about the disturbing raid as part of the Victoria 
Police Academy’s training, but ultimately it was 
indicative of a different time and a different 
Victoria Police. 

“Victoria Police has definitely changed,” he said. 

“After the Tasty nightclub, the LGBTI Liaison 
Officer program was implemented to help 
build rapport and also to have trained and 
experienced liaison officers to be there to 
support victims of crime who may identify 
as LGBTI (to either sit in an interview, take 
a statement or investigate hate crime) but 
also as a knowledge bank to other members 
who may need some assistance.” 

Const Erkens-Goss said Victoria Police’s 
involvement in events like Pride and 
Midsumma was far from tokenism, and 
shows the organisation celebrates diversity 
and is respectful and there to help. 

The Academy also has an LGBTI Student 
Network and Const Erkens-Goss is working 
to implement his learnings from the inaugural 
World LGBT Conference for Criminal Justice 
Professionals in Amsterdam to increase 
inclusiveness among members. 

“I always wanted to be a police officer,” he said. 

“To get some practical experience of the 
realities of the job I worked as a road 
crash rescuer, which was very challenging 
but rewarding.” 

Const Erkens-Goss also paced the platforms 
as a PSO, which he said was great for gathering 
intel and helping people, before graduating 
from the Constable Qualifying Program. 

And while it's still early days, he hopes the 
next stage in his career is retirement - of his 
GLLO badge, when the need for specialised 
support is no longer required. 

“We're not quite there yet,” he said. 

“But we're definitely gaining ground.” 


GLLO/LGBTI Liaison Officers 

Victoria Police has a network of liaison 
officers (GLLOs) who provide advice 
to other police and the community. 

The group has more than 100 GLLOs 
who also attend community events 
and build relationships with youth 
and LGBTI networks. 

Reach out to your local 
GLLO on 9247 6944 or at 

melbourne.gllo@police.vic.gov.au via email. 


v 


Academy Network 

A Student Network is in place at the 
Victoria Police Academy to support LGBTI 
police recruits and constables in training. 

The network, which has helped many 
recruits through monthly meetings, is 
available for students and their families 
to support each other in their new work 
environment and to advise management 
about how the Academy can work 
toward ensuring a fully inclusive and 
supportive environment. 

Victoria Police is also in the process of 
establishing a network for employees. 


V 


Image True colours 

01 Const Erkens-Goss at the Police Academy. 

Editorial: Anthea Cannon 

Photography: John Pallot 
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What started off like a 
plot from a Hollywood 
movie, soon turned into 
a case that would help 
shine a light on family 
violence incidents within 
communities. 


Detective Sergeant George Kokkoris was 
working at the Brimbank Crime Investigation 
Unit and was visiting Keilor Downs Police 
Station in February 2015 when a Family 
Violence Unit member pulled him aside 
to tell him about an incident she had just 
returned from. 

“She told me she had just been to a job 
where the woman was claiming her husband 
sent her over to Africa to have her killed” 

Det Sgt Kokkoris said. 

“At first I thought 'this sounds a bit 
unbelieveable’, but as she ran through 
some of the evidence she had already 
obtained, I started realising this was a 
very serious family violence incident.” 


And so began an investigation into the 
murder plot of Melbourne woman, Jamila*. 


“Jamila was an amazing, strong victim. 

It took a lot of courage for her to see this 
through, but she did,” Det Sgt Kokkoris said. 

On 21 January, 2015 Jamila flew out of 
Melbourne to Bunjumbura, in Burundi, Africa, 
to visit her family. Her husband, Emem*, 
stayed behind to look after their children. 

On 17 February, Jamila was speaking to Emem 
on the phone and complaining of how hot and 
stuffy it was in the hotel room. He suggested 
she go outside to get some air. As she stood 
outside the hotel, she saw a man coming 
towards her, holding a gun. He forced her 
into a waiting car, covered her head and 
the driver drove off. 























































Jamila endured three terrifying days with her 
captors, who told her her husband had paid 
them to kill her. She didn't believe them until 
one rang her husband while she listened to 
ask what he wanted them to do with her. 

Jamila could not believe what she was hearing. 

One of the men said he recognised Jamila 
and knew her brother, so he would not kill her. 
Instead, they gave her a mobile phone SIM card, 
with phone calls between them and Emem, 
as well as money transfer receipts, proving 
Emem paid to have his wife murdered. 


After an altercation, Jamila called the police 
and told them her story. 

“From early on we realised this was a very 
serious family violence incident. We were 
grateful Jamila had collected so much 
evidence,” Det Sgt Kokkoris said. 

“We had a police officer who worked at 
Brimbank at the time and spoke Swahili, 
so I got him to listen to the phone calls and 
he was able to corroborate Jamila’s version 
of events from what was being said in the 
phone calls, this was an excellent start.” 


“But despite that, she pushed on. She knew 
what her husband had done was wrong.” 

Det Sgt Kokkoris tried to engage with the 
community to gain some support for Jamila, 
but was unsuccessful. 

“This is why her standing up to and reporting 
what Emem did to her was so important, she 
is raising awareness of family violence within 
culturally and linguistically diverse communities. 

“She had put up with abuse from him for many 
years and then he tried to have her killed, 
it was such a serious offence. 


The men told Emem the job was done and 
pretended to ask for more money. Emem 
replied “thank you brother... there will be 
more work coming your way but do not 
let money come between us now”. 

“She managed to get out of there and back 
to Australia,” Det Sgt Kokkoris said. 

“Meanwhile, her husband was back in 
Melbourne telling everyone she had been 
involved in an accident and was dead. He 
got a lot of sympathy, gifts and money 
from the community who felt for his loss.” 


Police immediately applied for an Intervention 
Order (IVO) on behalf of Jamila, to keep 
her and her children safe and continued 
to gather evidence. 

As Emem left court after the IVO hearing, 
detectives arrested him. 

“At first his demeanour was very casual, he 
didn’t take it too seriously and didn’t seem 
to think it was all real,” Det Sgt Kokkoris said. 

Eventually, ashamed of what he had done, 

Emem confessed and was remanded in custody. 


“She is a pioneer for her community and she 
felt vindicated when the police believed her 
and he was eventually prosecuted.” 

Emem pleaded guilty and was sentenced 
to eight years in jail with a minimum of six. 

*Names have been changed to protect the victim’s identity. 


Image Street life in Burundi 
Editorial: Janae Houghton 



Jamila arrived safely back at Melbourne 
Airport and went straight home. She found 
her husband out the front, walked up 
to him and said “Surprise! I'm still alive”. 

Emem was in shock, he kept pinching and 
poking Jamila, as he couldn't believe his eyes. 


“But instead of Jamila, the victim, being 
supported she faced backlash,” Det Sgt 
Kokkoris said. 

“There was no recognition of her as a victim, 
instead she became a victim again, this time 
of innuendo, gossip and threats. 



































10:00AM 


10:30AM 


11:25AM 





One of Flemington's residents, supermarket 
owner Mingt Xie. 


Police chat to local butchers Mario Mancuso 
and Charlie Borg about business. 



Sgt Davis and Sen Const Walls leave the 
station for the morning's foot patrol. 
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Bathed in a warm glow of sunshine, 
the triangular wedge of buildings 
on Wellington Street stand tall 
and form the historic Flemington 
Police Station. 

Much like the multicultural community 
it represents, the design of the buildings 
is a mix of various influences of its time. 

Built in 1889, the former Flemington Court 
House's design is a combination of Italian 
Byzantine and Lombardic Romanesque styles. 

The Victorian heritage-listed buildings are 
steeped in mystery, with legends of ghosts 
sometimes visiting during the early hours 
of the morning while police are on duty. 

“On quieter nights, I've heard footsteps 
on the staircase,” Flemington's Senior 
Constable Josh Walls said. 

In an article circa 1993, journalist Kellie 
Day uncovered court records showing 
“heinous crimes and villains” were dealt with. 

The final matters were mainly traffic offences, 
around 8000 a year, and the court closed in 1984. 

Fittingly, the former court house became part 
of the Flemington Police Station and now 
houses the Transit division and more than 
40 protective services officers. 

The station next door is home to uniform 
police with one senior sergeant, seven 
sergeants and 27 members of other ranks, 
a New and Emerging Communities Liaison 
Officer (NECLO) and a youth resource officer. 

With a strong focus on the vibrant mix 
of cultures, Flemington Police Station 
works hard to meet the growing demands 
of the community. 


12:40PM 



Sgt Davis speaks to local restaurant owner 
Abdow Sean about safety on the strip. 


As part of their duties at the station, Sergeant 
Louise Davis and Sen Const Walls go on foot 
patrol along Racecourse Road to get to know 
their community. 

There’s diversity, from established community 
members like Italians Mario Mancuso and 
Charlie Borg who've been butchers for 20 years 
on Racecourse Road, to the newly settled 
resident Abdia Mahamud who moved to 
Australia from Africa. 

While Ms Mahamud's young children played 
on the swings, she told the officers she felt 
safe when she saw them walking in the area. 

“Some people are scared of the police but I 
feel better when I see them around,” she said. 

As Sgt Davis and Sen Const Walls walk through 
the neighbourhood, they chat to a couple 
of traders about theft at their businesses. 

“In Flemington you can be much more 
proactive when dealing with the community,” 
Sen Const Walls said. 

“If a person holds a position as a community 
leader, they're respectful, helpful and want 
to work with us. 

“The way I approach policing is the same way 
people treat me, but generally if you treat people 
with politeness and fairness, they'll do the same.” 

In the Flemington and Ascot Vale social 
housing precinct area, police focus on 
targeted operations, sometimes with the 
Sheriff's office to target overdue fine evaders 
in car parks and police concentrate on street 
robberies and drug activity in various areas 
of Flemington. 

The operations, mobile and on foot, are 
a way for members to reassure the public 
and a chance for them to talk about any 
issues they're facing. 


1:10PM 



Sgt Davis plays with a local child and works to 
build good relationships. 


While police may not always be seen, locals 
can be assured they're always around. 

Back at the police station, Flemington’s NECLO 
Parsu Sharma-Luital organised a community 
event to celebrate the Australian-African 
communities from the area as part of Cultural 
Diversity Week. 

Events like these are one of the ways the station 
is strengthening their ties with the many local 
cultures that call Flemington home. 

“Opportunities like today, where the community 
can get involved and ask us questions and not 
just deal with us in a negative way, are great 
to bring us together,” Sen Const Walls said. 



Image Out and about 

01 A section of the historic former court house 
that is part of Flemington Police Station. 

02 Sen Const Walls chats to his colleagues 
in the station. 
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2:00PM 



Is it a ghost? 
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Police Life talks to three police 
who are using their unique 
approaches to make a difference 
to road safety. 

The heartache Acting Sergeant Janie-Lee 
Penny experienced after she attended the 
first fatality of her policing career has been 
a force that’s motivated her ever since. 

“Most police remember their first fatality and 
seeing the family experience such heartache 
never left me” she said. 

“The motorcyclist died at the scene and I 
couldn't understand how a person could speed 
with absolutely no regard for their safety.” 

Through her experiences she has witnessed 
not only the effect a fatality has on the driver 
but also the people that love them most. 

She tries to keep contact with the families 
whose lives have changed with road trauma, 
especially the Robertson family in Geelong. 

In 2010, a 19-year-old died and three 
passengers were seriously injured in a crash 
along Anakie Road in Lovely Banks. The car 
was travelling at speeds of over 170km. 

“I met with the family and we thought we've got 
to do more, we made a commitment to do what 
we could to get young people to understand 
the danger of speed,” A/Sgt Penny said. 

The family and A/Sgt Penny spoke at Geelong 
schools and community groups and were 
involved in a commercial for road safety. 

“It really helped the healing process for the 
family. You can't be unaffected when you hear 
a mother talk about her beautiful son who she 
later realised had been driving recklessly,” 

A/Sgt Penny said. 

“We are trying to get through to the average kid, 
just like my own son.” 

Last year A/Sgt Penny joined the State 
Highway Patrol and has since thrived in helping 
to shape the attitudes of young drivers. 

In 2016, she came across a young man going 
103km in an 80km zone and she initially 
thought he was under the influence of drugs 
or alcohol. 

“He was slow in his speech and after his drug 
and alcohol tests returned a negative result, 

I spoke to him about speed and that it doesn't 
take much to take a life. 


“He burst into tears and told me he had been 
driving for 13 hours from a family gathering. 

He was exhausted. We drove him to get a 
coffee and his mum picked him up.” 

Another young girl used her mobile phone 
while an unmarked police car followed her 
for 500m - the last 100m including lights 
and sirens - which she was oblivious to. 

“A week later she and her dad attended the 
police station and brought me a bunch of 
flowers, thanking me for talking to her about 
how distracting mobile phones can be whilst 
driving, giving me a commitment to never 
use her phone again whilst driving,” 

A/Sgt Penny said. 

“To me, that’s immeasurable. I think the kind 
of work I can do one-on-one with drivers 
would really appeal to other women. 

“It’s the reason I keep persisting with educating 
people on the road. I've found road policing 
challenging, extremely rewarding, and the 
career opportunities are endless.” 

A/Sgt Penny is part of Road Policing 
Commands' Women's Reference Group to 
increase the number of women in road policing. 

Also with a focus on road policing, Major 
Collision Investigation Unit's (MCIU) Detective 
Sergeant Roslyn Wilson and Heavy Vehicle 
Unit's Acting Sergeant Kellie Siakew are also 
making a dent in road policing. 

Det Sgt Wilson said she became interested 
in the technical aspects of her job following 
a collision. 

“It's not only the investigation, it's also the 
technical based knowledge; skills learned to 
measure, photograph and identify exhibits. 

The unit continues to advance with changes in 
technology that aid an investigation,” she said. 

Positions in the unit are highly sought after 
and the unit is attracting established and 
budding detectives. 

“The same high standard applies for 
investigation of culpable driving as it does 
for manslaughter, both have a 20-year 
maximum jail sentence," Det Sgt Wilson said. 

“As an investigator, you need empathy 
and compassion as we regularly deal 
with loss of life or life changing injuries.” 

Depending on the court processes, an 
investigator will have ongoing contact 
with victims for years. 


"As an investigator, you need empathy 
and compassion as we regularly deal 
with loss of life or life changing injuries 



As expected, working in the MCIU is not 
without its challenges, it can impact members 1 
personal lives and requires a supportive family. 

However the outcomes are satisfying. 

In 2014, an ice-affected driver received one 
of the highest sentences of 16 years for 
killing three people and seriously injuring 
another three. 

“Without the coordinated effort of my 
colleagues, we wouldn't have achieved 
such a good outcome,” Det Sgt Wilson said. 

In the same way, A/Sgt Siakew said 
surrounding herself with the right kind 
of people was essential. 

She said there were times others tried to 
encourage her to pursue other areas of policing. 

“I think there are many women who are 
interested in this area but might be put off 
because the transport industry is traditionally 
male dominated but we're in there and we're 
changing it.” 

She said it was satisfying to prove people 
wrong, including some truck drivers and 
others in the industry, who were quick to 
judge based on her gender. 

In addition to working at the Heavy Vehicle 
Unit in Brunswick, A/Sgt Siakew studied 
mechanics, panel beating and auto electronics. 

As a young girl she saw a Victoria Police display 
at the Royal Melbourne Show and decided it 
was what she wanted. 

“I followed my dream, I wasn’t one who could be 
told otherwise and I am proving to my daughter 
that she can do anything she wants too. 

“I can see we are breaking down the stereotype.” 


Image Creating safer roads 

01 A/Sgt Siakew, A/Sgt Penny and 
Det Sgt Wilson are determined to 
change the face of road policing. 

Editorial: Andria Cozza 
Photography: Craig Sillitoe 
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A FATHER AND DAUGHTER WITH A PASSION FOR 
POLICING SHARE THEIR STORY WITH POLICE LIFE 
DURING THEIR FIRST VAN SHIFT TOGETHER. 
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MOOROOLBARK’S CONSTABLE 
KATE ISHERWOOD, 38, 

can remember the exact moment she 
knew policing was what she wanted to do. 

“We toured Russell Street headquarters for 
my Grade 6 camp and were shown the plaque 
of the young police officer who died on duty 
in 1986, Constable Angela Taylor," she said. 

“I thought she's so lovely and I saw her smiling 
and happy face and I remember thinking she 
wanted to help people and I thought I want to 
do that too.” 

It may also have been in her genes, growing up 
with her dad, Leading Senior Constable Doug 
Fisher, and a well-known great-grandfather 
and great-great grandfather as police officers. 

Const Isherwood is one of seven siblings and 
family has always been the most important 
part of her life. 


“I love having a large family, it's everything. 
We're all very close.” 

She said since graduating, Victoria Police 
had been an extension of her family, quite 
literally when father and daughter shared 
their first van shift together in March. 

“The team is a family here and family is 
first - they'll move heaven and earth and 
find someone to fill in if needed.” 

The dedicated training workplace at 
Mooroolbark Police Station takes on and 
mentors recruits and Const Isherwood said it 
was a very supportive learning environment. 

“Dad is driving today and it helps me to sit 
as a passenger while I learn about the area.” 

Even though she had early aspirations for 
policing - as early as dressing up in a police 
uniform in kindergarten - she has achieved 
a lot before getting to this point. 


“I was 21 when I found out I was pregnant with 
my first child after the first day of my induction 
at the Victoria Police Academy,” she said. 

“Even though I was told I could take leave 
and come back when I was ready, I wanted 
to be there for my kids as much as my mum 
had been for us. 

“I thought I'll have a go at policing another day.” 

In between having three children, she finished 
a degree in social sciences - something she 
said that, coupled with life experience, has 
helped her as a recruit. 

“Being a little bit older helps me relate to 
people and I understand how they are feeling, 
especially if it involves their kids. 

“It's a fantastic career and I love helping people. 
It’s exactly what I was looking for with my 
uni degree and now I get to do it, I am lucky.” 


“I STILL LOVE COMING TO WORK AND GETTING 
TO WORK WITH KATE, WELL THAT’S A BONUS.” 

IT’S A FANTASTIC CAREER 
AND I LOVE HELPING PEOPLE.” 


LEADING SENIOR CONSTABLE 
DOUG FISHER, 60, 

wasn't surprised when his daughter 
decided to apply for Victoria Police. 

“It's in Kate's DNA more than mine, her great- 
great-grandfather was Inspector William 
Beckwith and her great-grandfather was 
Valour Award recipient Senior Constable 
David McMillan,” he said. 

Her great-great-grandfather was known as 
the ‘remarkable Insp Beckwith' because he 
was responsible for Victoria Police horses. 

According to legend, he wrote to the chief 
commissioner at the time and said that 
because he was in charge of the budget 
and the horses for all members, he should 
be promoted. 

“So they promoted him to inspector. Many 
people tried to bribe him, they wanted to 
make a quid and he could have too, but 
he refused,” Ldg Sen Const Fisher said. 


Similar to his daughter, Ldg Sen Const 
Fisher came to policing later in life. 

“I didn't start until I was 29 and even though 
I had an established career path with the 
army, I was away from home for 18 months. 

“My wife and I came from big families and 
I was going to be away from home an awful 
lot and it’s not what we wanted when we 
first got married.” 

He too started at Mooroolbark as a trainee 
and for the following 13 years worked at 
Yarra Junction, Healesville and Warburton. 

“It was a great place to work and bring 
up kids in a country environment,” 

Ldg Sen Const Fisher said. 

Sadly, the reality of living and working 
in a smaller community meant he attended 
collisions involving his children and the fatality 
of Const Isherwood's best friend at the time. 


“In that period of time Warburton had the worst 
record in the state for crashes and fatalities 
and it's only been through road improvements 
and law enforcement that it's turned around,” 
he said. 

In 2000, Ldg Sen Const Fisher passed his 
sergeant’s exam but the long commute to 
the city and time away from family changed 
his direction. 

“I made that decision to be at home more 
and I don’t have any regrets in not pursuing 
promotion. If you think about investments 
in time, there aren't any more important 
than investing in your family,” he said. 

“I still love coming to work and getting 
to work with Kate, well that's a bonus.” 


Image Father and daughter 

01 Const Isherwood is learning from 
the best - her dad. 
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Another officer takes a punt on racehorses, 
using the racing guide to name her operations, 
but it's not all about the odds, as many other 
operations and taskforce names are the result 
of some clever Googling or a journey into 
Greek mythology. 

One of Victoria Police’s most notorious 
taskforces is Purana, which investigates highly 
organised crime, including drug trafficking 
and murder, and led to the arrest of significant 
crime figures including Carl Williams. 

The lesser known fact is that even the name 
Purana had great purpose, and it didn't refer 
to sinking teeth into crime like the ferocious 
piranha fish. The term comes from Hindu 
scripture, a passage of which defines the 
Purana as ‘Whenever there is a withering 
of the law and an uprising of lawlessness 
on all sides, then I manifest myself. For the 
salvation of the righteous and the destruction 
of such as do evil, for the firm establishing 
of the law, I come to birth, age after age'. 

Cosmas is the name given to a taskforce 
focusing on vehicle thefts and offences 
associated with aggravated burglaries or armed 
robberies. Since it was started in May 2016, 
it has seen more than 500 offenders charged, 
living up to its ancient Greek definition of 
bringing 'order and decency'. 

Trident is a three-pronged instrument, aptly 
naming the taskforce that incorporates Victoria 
Police, Customs and Border Protection and 
the Australian Federal Police to investigate 
organised and serious crime on Victoria’s 
waterways and docks. 


Zulu, Seadragon, Omni, Sano 
and Knuckles are some of 
the names given to just a 
few of Victoria Police’s most 
challenging investigations. 
But what do knuckles and 
seadragons have to do 
with car theft and drug 
trafficking? The answer 
is absolutely nothing. 


While a computer system called Interpose 
generates the names of most police operations 
these days, it was once common practice, and 
probably an exciting part, for police involved in 
an investigation to come up with a name for it. 

Flicking open the dictionary to a random 
page or scouring the pages of the classifieds 
was many members' method of choice, but 
sometimes a little more creativity was called for. 

And sometimes the outcomes were quirky 
and clever. 

Police Life was told about an officer who, 
after having to name too many operations, 
resorted to using the names of Mario Brothers 
characters, while another took to naming 
operations after species of dinosaur. 

Operation Dinosaur, a road safety operation 
targeting dangerous slow driving, may well 
have been the first of this officer’s inventory. 

One police officer looked to the saints 
for guidance, and sometimes called on 
his inner demons for inspiration. 

He named Operation Desales after the patron 
saint of writers and journalists (de Sales) to 
investigate news outlets for breaching court 
suppression orders and came up with the name 
Asmodeus to investigate a deliberately-lit house 
fire with possible hate-crime links. Asmodeus 
is also known as the king of demons. 







Taskforce Trident is also credited with 
starting Operation Poseidon, God of the Sea, 
for a recent investigation into crime around 
Melbourne's ports. Police Life recently got the 
chance to experience its full force. Read about 
that on page 14. 

Moving into medieval times, counterterrorism 
operations are typically named after castles. 

With these operations, police are proving they 
are knights in shining armour, though they’ve 
replaced the chainmail with an investigator’s 
suit or the highly covert black of the Special 
Operations Group. 

Operation Pendennis uncovered two terror 
cells in Melbourne and Sydney in 2005, but 
it is also the name of a castle in the United 
Kingdom. Middleham, another castle, recently 
saw a group of people arrested for allegedly 
attempting to sail their way to Islamic State, 
and there are many more. 

Other operations don't require much thinking. 
Operations like Firesetter and the Fugitive 
Taskforce are pretty self-explanatory, but 
more interesting names are working their 
way into Victoria Police. 

Taskforce Salus, the Roman goddess of 
safety and wellbeing, has been tasked with 
investigating predatory behaviour and 
sexual misconduct within Victoria Police. 


Operation Spine focused on public safety on 
Swanston Street in Melbourne's central hub. 

Phoenix was the name given to the taskforce 
set up following Victoria's Black Saturday 


Operation Jolly meant police were out in force 
to prevent theft from vehicles on Boxing Day, 
and Operation Retro reintroduced the digitector, 
a 1970s-era speed detection instrument. 

Thunder Road was a highway patrol operation 
focusing on road safety in the area surrounding 
a Bruce Springsteen concert at Hanging Rock 
and the creators of Operation Chukka certainly 
hoped they didn't catch those they were 
targeting - drink drivers. 


bushfires in 2009, aptly named it is also a 
mythical bird, fabled to have risen from the 
ashes and is associated with resurrection 
after destruction. 

But credit should go to road policing for 
its creativity. 

The recent Operation Gandolf targeted drink, 
drug and unauthorised driving on the Monash 
Freeway in March with two booze buses 
shutting down outbound lanes. Lord of the 
Rings fans will know the character Gandalf 
was infamous for saying “you shall not pass” 
and this is exactly what the operation had 
in mind. It succeeded in detecting 18 drink 
drivers throughout the night and impounded 
five vehicles. 


Operation Regal is one to look forward 
to in June, targeting dangerous drivers 
over the Queen's Birthday weekend. 

Back at Interpose, a list of random operation 
names is provided for new investigations, 
but no matter the name, the objectives 
are the same - to interrupt crime. 

Case closed. 
















POLICE PEDDLE THE SAFE CYCLE MESSAGE 


For Senior Constable Rohan Michael bike 
riding brings back memories. 

As a boy he would ride through the leafy 
country town of Leongatha, racing his brothers 
along the Bass Highway to their family farm. 

Many years later as a police officer, he would 
tap into his childhood hobby to connect with 
the local community. 

After 10 years as a firefighter and arborist, 

Sen Const Michael discovered policing. Seven 
years after graduating from the Victoria Police 
Academy and working at Reservoir, Bairnsdale 
and Wonthaggi police stations, Sen Const 
Michael returned home. 

He started a program where students could 
learn about road safety while getting to know 
their local police. 

"When I started working in Leongatha I wanted 
to get involved with the schools to help young 
people and the bikes were a way to have that 
proactive involvement,” he said. 

"It was a way to not only teach children to be 
safe on the road, but to build a relationship so 
they wouldn't be afraid to speak up when they 
needed us.” 


At Leongatha Primary School, Grade 4 students 
learn skills like emergency braking, weaving 
and balance. 

The Grade 6 students at St Lawrence O'Toole 
Primary School face an even bigger challenge, 
an 80 kilometre return bike trip to Inverloch 
for an end of year camp. 

Each year, Leongatha police are there 
every step of the way, providing classes 
and riding with the group. 

Since Sen Const Michael started the 
program in 2012, the results have rippled 
throughout community. 

St Lawrence teacher Lachie Hughes said 
it had a lasting impression on students. 

“Rohan’s program and the camp benefit the 
students enormously,” Mr Hughes said. 

“The relationship that they build up with 
police is carried on in the future.” 

Sen Const Michael said working and living 
in the same town had its challenges, but the 
program was a way for children and their 
families to see police in a different light. 

“When I attend family violence incidents, 
often there are children involved,” he said. 

“If I've already built up a rapport with the kids 
and we can chat about bike riding or footy, it 
can completely change the experience for them. 

“It gives them the confidence to come to us 
when they need us.” 



Keep connected with Leongatha police at 

facebook.com/eyewatchbasscoast 4^) 


Image Making tracks 

01 Sen Const Michael talks Leongatha Primary 
School students through an obstacle course. 
02 The students practice their weaving skills 
on the school's basketball court. 
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MELISSA JARDINE 


It was a conversation with a 
local police officer in 1996 that 
set country kid former Senior 
Constable Melissa Jardine on a 
path to sharing worldly wisdom. 

As the Gender Advisor and Communications 
Manager for the Centre for Law Enforcement 
and Public Health (CLEPH), Ms Jardine always 
has an ear out for the latest successful program 
or policy which might help other jurisdictions, 
and in turn, other people. 

It wasn't where the Maryborough girl imagined 
her life going, yet that's where the path began, 
and now where she has come back to. 

“I always wanted to be a bilingual police officer 
so I asked the local officer what language I 
should learn, and he said if I was going to be in 
Melbourne I should learn to speak Vietnamese,” 
Ms Jardine said. 

She achieved a Bachelor of Arts, International 
Relations and Politics before joining the force 
and while working full time, completed a Master 
of Asian Studies and spent three weeks in 
Vietnam on a scholarship. 

“I remember when I used to intercept cars if the 
name was Vietnamese I'd go up and ask for 
their licence in Vietnamese which was novel 
for them and a good way to build rapport,” 

Ms Jardine said. 

The now-disbanded Asian Squad was the 
perfect mix for Ms Jardine's passions of 
language and policing and she also did 
secondments to crime investigation units 
and was trained as a covert operative. 


But some of her cases refused to be filed 
away and after 10 years in the force, she 
retired with Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder 
(PTSD) - a topic she now speaks to serving 
members about. 

“I realised I was depressed when I'd been 
watching The Simpsons all night without 
laughing. I thought ‘hang on, I'm not enjoying 
the little things in life',” Ms Jardine said. 

She had previously been to her GP with what 
she now knows were symptoms of PTSD but 
all the physical tests came back normal. 

“I never considered it could be psychological,” 
she said. 

“Then when I was diagnosed I realised 
I had to address things more than just 
making a change.” 

Ms Jardine took a research opportunity at 
the University of Melbourne and gained her 
Masters of Philosophy before joining her 
university colleague and mentor Professor 
Nick Crofts at CLEPH. 

“We have a network of 20 police officers who 
drive training and peer education to improve 
practices around the world,” she said. 

“Transnational crime is becoming increasingly 
common but issues like drug use, family 
violence and mental health are common all 
over and we can learn from others and bring 
back solutions and ideas to see if they work 
here. It’s valuable for police to feel they 
are not alone in these issues.” 


Ms Jardine’s years of ground work and 
relationship-building also saw her appointed to 
the Global Law Enforcement and Public Health 
Association board of directors and saw her 
become the first foreigner granted approval to 
study the Vietnamese police force for her PhD. 

Despite her global outlook, she’s still a country 
girl at heart and is keen to extend opportunities 
beyond the city limits. 

“In 2014 I was invited to speak at an 
International Women's Day event in my home 
town, Maryborough. In the region, not many 
people go on to university and there's high 
unemployment so I wondered how I could 
give back,” she said. 

“I ended up sponsoring two students to go 
to Amsterdam for the 2016 International Law 
Enforcement and Public Health conference 
to give them the opportunity to learn about 
different countries and politics. The students 
said it was life-changing and they were 
inspired to take on new challenges.” 


If you need assistance, contact Lifeline 

on 13 1114 or visit lifeline.org.au 


If you know a former police officer who 
would like to share their interesting career 
during and beyond policing, contact 

policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 

via email. 


Editorial: Anthea Cannon 
Photography: Scott McNaughton 
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Police and works 

on crowd control at 
Olympic Games. 

Police Offices in 
Flemington. 

Constable to the 

commissioned rank 
of Inspector. 

Churchill Fellowship. 

Superintendent. She is 
the first policewoman in 
Australia to hold this rank. 

Police, holding the highest 
rank as a female police 
officer in Australia. 


Victoria Police’s first female 
chief superintendent paved 
the way for future officers. 
Her family recently donated 
her policing memorabilia 
to keep her memory as 
strong as she was. 


Catherine Margaret McVeigh was never afraid 
to push boundaries or challenge expectations. 

When the former chief superintendent was 
remembered at her funeral earlier this year, 
there was one word constantly used to 
describe her - strong. 

“Margaret broke a lot of glass ceilings 
throughout her career,” niece, Louise 
Pertile said. 

“The general consensus of people who worked 
with her was that she was assertive, but fair. 

“People admired her strength and the role she 
played for female police officers but knew she 
could be relied on to look after them too.” 

From a young age, Chief Supt McVeigh showed 
initiative. At 19, she joined the Women's Royal 
Australian Air Force as an aircraft equipment 
assistant. Within 12 months, she was a sergeant 
in the Service Police Branch. 

Her personal drive and passion for law 
enforcement would soon lead to a career 
in Victoria Police. 

When the age limit for Victorian policewomen 
was lowered from 25 to 23, the then 24-year-old 
was first in line to apply. 

One of fewer than 60 policewomen in the 
organisation at the time, Chief Supt McVeigh 
started in the Women Policing Division where 
she was assigned to cases involving women 
and children. 


“We fulfilled the very traditional role of 
policewomen in those days,” she told 
Police Life in 1985. 

“We dealt with offences against women; always 
worked with the Criminal Investigation Branch ... 
and could be called out any time of the day 
or night.” 

Despite a clear difference between the role 
of men and women in the organisation, 

Chief Supt McVeigh didn't hesitate to take 
on new challenges. 

Her efforts landed her and two other female 
police on the cover of The Herald in 1957 when 
they trailed an allegedly stolen car for three 
miles through outer city streets and helped 
capture the thieves. 

After being instructed not to intercept by police 
communications, the trio tailed the offenders 
until they stopped abruptly in a street. Two 
men fled the vehicle and Chief Supt McVeigh 
and her colleagues gave chase, driving them 
straight into the waiting arms of detectives. 

Promotions were few and far between for 
policewomen. While men reached the rank 
of sergeant after six or seven years of service, 
Chief Supt McVeigh knew her chances of 
promotion were very different. 

Fortunately, in 1969, times were changing 
and she was promoted to sergeant. 

Four years later she was an inspector. 
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Never one to overstate her skill, Chief Supt 
McVeigh attributed her rapid rise through 
the ranks to luck. 

“I admit freely that I caught the crest of a wave, 
and that's been fortunate for me,” she said. 

“I’ve been exceedingly lucky. No-one knows 
that better than me.” 

Her niece Christine Pertile said this modest 
nature was reflected in her personal life. 

“Margaret was very humble about her efforts 
and didn't provide much insight about her 
career,” she said. 

It was only after her passing that a trove of 
accolades from her career were unearthed 
by her family, including a Medal of the Order 
of Australia. 

Over her 32-year career Chief Supt McVeigh 
achieved many milestones, including becoming 
the first Victorian female police officer to attain 
the rank of chief inspector and the first in the 
country to become chief superintendent. 

In one year, she was the first woman to 
attend officer training at Airlie and the first in 
the Commonwealth to receive the Churchill 
Fellowship to study The Integration of Women 
in the World Police Forces. The fellowship 
saw her travel across New Zealand, America, 
England, Scotland, Israel and Hong Kong to 
complete a comprehensive paper. 


When she retired as chief superintendent of the 
Traffic Operations Group in 1988, she was still the 
highest ranking female police officer in Australia. 

Western Region's Assistant Commissioner 
Therese Walsh spoke of the impact Chief Supt 
McVeigh had on the organisation in her eulogy. 

“The vision and courage of Maggie McVeigh has 
created the path for so many women following 
behind her to achieve their full potential,” she said. 

“This being her legacy, Maggie will be warmly 
remembered forever in Victoria Police.” 




Chief Supt McVeigh's treasured police 
possessions will be on display at the 
Victoria Police Museum's Agents of Change 
exhibition, which will shine a light on the 
first female police officers from 31 July. 

For more, visit policemuseum.vic.gov.au 
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Image Trailblazer 

01 Chief Supt McVeigh in her early policing days. 

02 Documentation from Chief Supt McVeigh's 
career. 

03 Her nieces uncovered a trove of accolades 
after Chief Supt McVeigh's death, including 
a Medal of the Order of Australia. 
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NOW 

RECRUITING 

www.policecareer.vic.gov.au/ 



“I came to Australia 13 years ago as a refugee 
and went to a public information session at the 
Victoria Police Academy. I thought 'this is the 
job I want to do, I want to contribute and I want 
to bring to the fore the contribution of African 
Australians to Victoria and Australian society’. 
The very idea of helping people as well, that's 
something I always thought about and there's 
no better job than being a police officer. 

As a general duties police officer you go 
from jobs such as locating a missing person 
to attending family violence incidents to 
apprehending offenders and preparing the 
paperwork for court. I learn every day, the 
job is diverse and you learn from experienced 
members. 


I speak French and recently I went to an 
incident where I realised the man was French. 
He was speaking to my colleagues in English 
but it was easy for me to jump in in French 
and the first thing he said was ‘that’s fantastic 
Victoria Police employ people who speak 
French’. We were able to build a rapport and 
trust and it was a win, win situation. 

It’s a really rewarding job, but you don't do it 
because you expect something in return, you 
do it because you want to help people and 
it’s the best way to assist the community.” 
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